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continue work upon Christ and the Two Maries ^ and the
other gave as one of his difficulties the doubt as to how the
figure of Christ should be treated. Millais' advice is
significant of his attitude of mind at the moment, and
indicates clearly enough that Hunt was the first to realize the
full meaning of the revolutionary spirit that was about to
reveal itself: " Why not look at some of the old Masters to
be found in the Print Room of the British Museum?"
Perceiving from this question that the younger man had
failed to grasp the extent of his scruples, Hunt launched
forth into a detailed exposition of his revolutionary theories,
in the course of which he explained that to imitate the old
Masters in the way that Millais suggested would be sheer
affectation, and would only further the work of the revival-
ists, who were substituting lifeless mannerisms for living
art.

The influence of Sir Joshua Reynolds came under dis-
cussion. Sir Joshua, so Hunt said, was a passionate lover of
human nature, and, being anxious to put his best work into
the principal parts of his pictures, he took little interest in
his backgrounds. " Under his reign came into vogue
drooping branches of brown trees over a night-like sky, or a
column with a curtain unnaturally arranged, as a background
to a day-lit portrait; his feeble followers imitate this arrange-
ment in such numbers that there are few rooms in an
exhibition in which we can't count twenty or thirty of the
kind/' The moment Sir Joshua began to depart from
painting pictures that were not strictly portraits he became
conventional and uninteresting. His peculiar genius died
with himself, but his conventions were handed on to
succeeding schools of painters, who made no attempt to
paint accurately and delicately from nature, and who

1 Towards the end of his life Hunt completed the figure of Christ,